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Pharmacists 
Win $120, 
Avert Strike 
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200 at Dairy 
In Michigan 
Vote April 10 
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They Make ‘Living Lipstick’ 
Want to Make Living Wage 


In New Jersey, the 

1,200 employees of two 

plants of Revlon Cos- 

metics staged spec- 

tacular demonstrations 

on March 25 and 27 

for substantial wage 

boosts in negotiations 

on contract reopening. 

Slogans on picket signs 

carried by the workers, 

members of RWDSU's 

District 65, were takeoffs on various 
aspects of Revion’s famous TV pro- 
grams. Workers are demanding in- 
reases Of 25 to 35 cents an hour. 
Revion’s skyrocketing profits and 
sharp increases in living costs were 
cited as*grounds for big pay boosts. 


Editorial 





What Labor Must Do to Combat Corruption 
—See Page 9 














Story Behind 
America’s 
No. 1 Heel 








livan heels and soles. 





WINCHESTER, Va.— 
someone said at a meeting of O’Sullivan strikers, 
doesn’t seem like it could happen in America. We talk 
about Russian oppression of Hungarians, but what do 
you call what’s happening right here in Winchester?” 


“What you’ve gone through,” 


Oppression? Was this too strong a word? When you 
think of oppression you think of soldiers, secret police, con- 
centration camps. Virginia is no Russia, nor is it a Nazi Ger- 
many. The oppression this unionist talked about—the oppres- 
sion of some 400 workers at the O’Sullivan heel and sole plant, 
out on strike for 10 months—is submerged behind a big smile 
and hearty handshake and pious pronouncements about a per- 
son’s “right to work”. 

The O’Sullivan drama started years ago when men and 
women thought themselves lucky to land a factory job. Their 
alternative was picking apples. Working for O'Sullivan was 
better than apple-picking, but not much better. 

There was the stretchout where you just kept continually 
working to make out on your wages. You had no time for 
lunch on certain jobs and you couldn’t even afford to go to 
the bathroom. You just worked. Wages were enough to allow 
a diet of beans and cornbread if your wife didn’t work because 
it was rugged supporting a family on less than $3,000 a year, 
and this is what many O’Sullivan workers earned. 

A man gets pushed just so far until] he does what Thomas 
Jefferson advised him to do: rebel. In 1956 O’Sullivan workers 
quietly went to the polls and voted 343 to 2 to join the United 
Rubber Workers. 


HIS FAMILY’S BEHIND HIM. Deupfie | ton Pinas of O’Sullivan Rubber Corp. attempts 
to break the union, Robert Willingham and family keep up their good spirits. The com- 
pany’s unwillingness to settle the strike shows its callous disregard for the suffering 
families of strikers. You can help the Willingham family win by refusing to buy O’Sul- 


Left to right: Roger, Marian, Robert, Mrs. Robert Willingham, 
Margaret, Paul. 


(Seated) Rachel and Kensell. 


Jefferson also said: “I prefer perilous liberty to quiet 
servitude.” His fellow Virginians soon found out their newly 
acquired freedom was perilous indeed. They met with the 
company to present demands. Considering the immense pile 
of grievances and the fact that O’Sullivan wages were from 
40c to 50c an hour below those of organized heel plants, their 
propesals were extremely modest. But it soon became ap- 
parent that the company did not intend to bargain in good 
faith. By 355 to 2 the workers voted to strike. At midnight, 
May 13, 1956, the walkout began. 

Soon after, company representatives approached strikers 
and asked them to return. Signed statements quote company 
men as saying O’Sullivan intended to talk a year and then use 
that provision of Taft-Hartley which allows strikebreakers to 
vote on whether or not they want a union but denies the right 
to vote to strikers. 

A back-to-work movement started and it split some fam- 
ilies apart. But, by and large, the unionists have stuck to- 
gether. In a desperate move to man the tottering plant, out- 
of-state strikebreakers were imported. Pickets glumly watched 
these job thieves enter the: plant gates. 

Today their ranks are firm and they've learned some in- 
spiring lessons about the brotherhood of man; of whole 
neighborhoods in Winchester that helped out union families; 
of the town merchant who said, “Pay me when you’ve won 
the strike”; of other unionists who never asked, “What union 
is involved?” but rather, “How can we help?” 








Financial Report for 1956 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE & DEPARTMENT STORE UNION, AFL-CIO 








We have examined the books of account and supporting records of the International Union for the year end- 
ed December 31, 1956. Our audit included a test check of all transactions occuring during this period, verification 
of bank deposits and checks disbursements with the appropriate bank statements, as well as by direct confirmation 
with the depositories, and a detailed examination of the asset and liability accounts. In our opinion these statements 


fairly represent the financial condition of the International Union as of December 31, 1956. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS OF DEC. 31, 


Respectfully submitted, 
NORMAN /;.RFMAN 


Certified Public Accountant. 


1956 

LIABILITIES 

I an 5 :aa oo og Saha ale Caeale s+ Hawewnel $ 3,047.28 
EE STS Ee een en ‘on 15,513.75 
NE gs os aia. eS adib ale oh wicale ocl@e 1,081.88 
Staff Pension Withholdings .................. Sarat 1,605.19 
MRE 8 Go Sica ie gsc aK a ae eae eas $ 21,248.10 
Net Worth ALS SP eee OR Or eee ee 


$205,458.77 


STATEMENT OF INCOME & EXPENSES FOR YEAR 


ASSETS 
I od ana Ege ele cgi c5ink ORM oa $183,630.31 
Loans Receivable ................ bawewee @ Gale eee 16,900.36 
ET tt... Sb <a nale Skene wsiobes deskoaewheat 6,130.09 
Gg. Advances ...... 206.000 fimihe aed aeeDeNe® 7,856.61 
Purniture & Fixtures (net) ................ P 12,189.50 
RIS 5, Seat tes Se See Me ieee $226,706.87 
INCOME 

NS cab ne oo bw 's vc a.606 a whe eLs a8 Os tues ee $1,163,911.98 
ET aca tins cdiachoenchaad i cnsieek ialan eazeus 21,909.00 
Miscellaneous ......... TIS oor ern Be 4,865.46 
IS . 5 6c 0 Ge dw e's, § 9 34K acoe GA 9 40 Bie $1,190.686.44 
EXPENSES 

Officers’ Travel & other Expenses ............. é 51,007.06 
RE ree ee . 56.600.00 
er TIOS. wk. sw cies vcs evans hats ard KC akeie te és 36,608.62 
Office Travel & other Expenses ................ 2,606.73 
I 2S 55 ra lenas Bees obe aciele Be ce ueé 258,545.40 
Area Travel & other Expenses ................. 199,819.93 
EE RE EG Ce VOL dy Te 25,376.00 
Press Travel & other Expenses OF Wi as Caddo odes 10,471.44 
Area Operating .... a peaMlCeaaterels or. xi0-< 61,651.06 
Legislative Rep. (EEE ET Cae 2,779.55 
EE eH ee oe ne 10,846.34 
AFL-CIO & CLC Per Capita se eibe aie 4b Lindemans ate 97,616.00 
Meetings & Conventions ........ awhbhs corveewe oe 4 60,570.32 


@2 


mee i, Pho u'b,d00'6 bic o ve dv cede oSbes 21,934.70 
ee 5,879.00 
Telephone & Telegrams ................... aR 8,990.26 
poy er a ea ee eee 2,758.42 
a ROSS. apie ET cody GO ee ci ne rE 1,644.73 
CO I i a i a 327.00 
aga EMIS ARR ppeat bse aoa 103,811.51 
LEE ESR eR re ae ie 1b Sone aia else 4,800.00 
Accounting ..... folate irae Wkeeailinss. ck didlos maatiotane 4 WA he 1,400.00 
BOGGGH OMCTIES. 6 oi... cece cnes ee Ore Te eee 50,700.00 
I Sr. 4 c.g: on Kah ols Wales walacedodwken 2,168.11 
Staff Welfare ........ SG tua oe 52ile sts in Roe ans ore 21,035.82 
Ey Noi cic BG oe GMT SNE GAS 6 6 50 Kido Caden ~ 1,598.22 
MUNOEE GO SUCMOUPORN i ciccsiccscsemcedeccecie 680.48 
EE or rer Sees Stee 9,949.36 
Miscellaneous Expenses ...:.......qcccccccccece 7,871.69 
Depreciation ............ Pe eee bok wats euae 4,063.20 
sen gla eae cae ov xcek Gee $1,124,110.95 
Net gain for year 1956 .............-c eae $66,575.49 
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Why Labor Seeks 





$1 Minimum Wage 
For Millions More 


Organized labor is bringing its full weight to bear in 
the campaign to extend coverage under the federal mini- 
mum wage law—even though the overwhelming majority of 


union members already earn more than $1 an hour. 


The 


AFL-CIO has made extension of coverage its Number One 


goal this year. 


The RWDSU and other unions directly con- 


cerned with coverage are getting full support from the rest 


of the labor movement. 


Reprinted below is an example of the kind of publicits 


being given to the coverage fight. 


This article, reprinted 


from the AFL-CIO News, states labor’s case on minimum 


wage coverage. e 
By GENE ZACK 


First class economic citizen- 
ship for some 9.5 million Amer- 
icans is one of the major legisla- 
tive goals of the AFL-CIO at 
this session of Congress. 


These “second-class” citizens 
are the forgotten men and 
women in our economy—the 
clerks in the big chain stores, 
telephone company employes, 
restaurant and hotel workers, 
and those agricultural and proc- 
essing workers employed by the 
big corporate farms. 


Denied the protection of the 
$l-an-hour minimum wage and 
the safeguard of the 40-hour 
week, many of these people work 
long hours under disgraceful 
conditions of safety and sanita- 
tion. At a time when America is 
enjoying unprecedented prosper- 
ity, most of these people exist in 
poverty. 

Worst of all, these are workers 
who do not have the advantage 
of union organization. Thus they 
have no opportunity to negotiate 
better wages and hours, and no 
voice of their own in the legisla- 
tive halls of the nation. 


20 Million Not Protected 


All told, there are some 20 
million workers whose jobs are 
not protected by the federal 
wages and hours law. But of this 
number, slightly more than half 
are employed in intra-state com- 
merce, by small business firms, 
or as hired hands on the small 
farms of the nation, and there- 
fore are outside the legislative 
scope of Congress. 


State laws do little to protect 
America’s “second-class” citi- 
zens. Adopted years ago and 
left unchanged throughout the 
decades, these outmoded laws, 
at best, provide only the most 
limited coverage and pitifully 
low wage standards. 


An analysis of state minimum 
wage provisions makes it clear 
that state legislatures have failed 
to protect workers currently ex- 
cluded from the federal act. 


One-half the states provide no 


minimum wage protection at all 
for workers in non-manufactur- 
ing industries. In two other 
states — Arkansas and South 
Dakota—the minimum hourly 
rate of less than 25 cents is so 
low as to be meaningless. 


It is estimated that about 3.6 
million workers are covered by 
state minimum wage rates estab- 
lished since 1945—only 18 per- 
cent of the 20 million excluded 
from the federal act. This in- 
cludes workers in states whose 
Statutes provide for extremely 
low levels—states such as Penn- 
sylvania, with minimums of 30 
to 40 cents for hotel and res- 
taurant employes. 


About 7 million workers de- 
prived of federal coverage are 
in retail trade. Of these, only 
about 1.5 million are covered 
by state laws—but their min- 
imums run as low as 16 cents 
an hour. Only one state—New 
York—has standards equaling 
the federal minimum of $1 an 
hour. 


Approximately 38 percent of 
the 1.3 million workers employed 
in eating and drinking estab- 
lishments are covered by state 
minimum wage  orders—with 
rates ranging from 30 to 175 
cents. 

With state laws woefully in- 
adequate, the AFL-CIO is seek- 
ing federal legislation to bring 
9.5 million of these workers un- 
der the umbrella of the federal 
law, and thus into the main- 
stream of American life. 


Mitchell Proposals Scored 


Two proposals are before the 
Congress now. The first is the 
Administration measure, put to- 
gether by Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell last month. It has al- 
ready come under heavy fire 
from. organized labor. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has called the program “narrow, 
restricted and unrealistic.” Sec- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler re- 
ferred to it as “an outrageous 
proposal.” 

The Eisenhower plan calls 
for extending coverage of the 





80% OF ALL STORES 
EMPLOY LESS THAN 
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HOW BIG BUSINESS DOMINATES THE 
RETAIL LABOR MARKET. 


0.2% OF ALL STORES 
EMPLOY 100 OR MORE 
WORKERS AND THESE 
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“And some of us don’t even have an umbrella!”’ 





“Today’s Forgotten People,” a 
recording of excerpts from AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany’s testi- 
mony on the need for extending 
minimum wage coverage, is 
available for use as a public 
service feature by local radio 
stations. 


The broadcast, which also in- 
cludes a brief statement by Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), sponsor 


minimum wage provisions to 
only 2.5 million additional 
workers. But in so doing, it 
specifically continues to deny 
to them the protection of the 
40-hour week. In presenting 
the Administration program, 
Mitchell said he opposed ap- 
plication of the maximum hour 
provisions because te do s0, 
would present “peculiar and 
serious problems” to business. 


The liberal bill before the Con- 
gress—the so-called Morse-Kel- 
ley bill—is the one which org- 
anized labor is supporting vig- 
orously. 

This measure was introduced 
in the Senate as S. 1267 by Sen- 
ators Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), 
James E. Murray (D-Mont.), 
Matthew Neely (D-W.Va.), and 
Patrick McNamara (D-Mich.), 
and in the House as H.R. 4575 
by Rep. Au@®ustine Kelley (D- 
Pa.). 

The Morse-Kelley bill would 
broaden coverage of the wages 
and hour law to cover about 9.4 
million workers. The largest 
numbers would be in retailing 
and service (including hotels, 
laundries and cleaners), where 
3.9 million more workers would 
be protected; agriculture, 1.5 
million; construction, 1.4 million, 
and outside salesmen, 1.3 mil- 
lion. 


Organized labor, in supporting 
the bill, recognizes there are 
many small family-run enter- 
prises which cannot pay a dollar 
minimum and. still meet com- 
petition of the big chains. Labor 





of the legislation which labor 
supports; runs 13 minutes and 
20 seconds, leaving time for a 
statement by the sponsoring org- 
anization. 


Copies of the recording, pre- 
pared by the Minimum Wage 
Coordinating Committee, are 
available by writing to the 
RWDSU Record, 132 W. 43rd 
St., New York City 36, N. Y. 
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does not seek federal legislation 
affecting these “mom-’n’-pop” 
stores. 

Labor recognizes, too, the trou- 
bles which have plagued_ the 
family farm in recent years. It 
does not, therefore, seek the in- 
clusion of the family-sized farm 
in federal wage-hour legislation. 

$500,000 is Big Business 

The Morse-Kelley bill provides 
a yardstick for measuring the 
size of a business, in terms of 
whether or not it should be cov- 
ered. The bill provides that any 
firm with annual sales of less 
than $500,000 should be exempt 
from the scope of the law. 

Meany has termed this “a 
rather generous definition of 
what constitutes small business,” 
but signified AFL-CIO willing- 
ness to accept that as a fair 
standard. 

The Administration program, 
on the other hand, proposes an 
entirely new standard: a million 
dollars or more of incoming 
merchandise moving «directly 
across state lines. Since supplies 
are bought at wholesale cost, 
this would mean gross-sales by 
such a concern equivalent to $1.6 
million—more than three times 
the line of demarcation between 
big and small business adopted 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Both political parties—in plat- 
forms they adopted at last year’s 
nominating conventions — are 
pledged to an extension of the 
wages and hours act. Who, then, 
is against it? 


ELE LE BOR RLRLOREAE DAR LAME LAM The, National Retail Dry 


” Recording on Pay Fight 


Goods ‘Association, for one, has 
voiced its opposition in the 
name of small business. Yet its 
president, Richard H. Rich, 
and its three vice presidents— 
Gordon K. Greenfield, Earl 
Miller and Clark E. Simon— 
are executives of million-dol- 
lar corporations. 


The American Retail Federa- 
tion, the largest retail lobby of 
the country, likewise stands in 
opposition. Its president, Row- 
land Jones, Jr., has issued a 
sweeping denunciation, not only 
of the Morse-Kelley bill, but of 
the Administration recommenda- 
tions, as well. 


Pres. Meany told Congress the 
money which would go to the 
9.5 million workers in the form 
of increased wages would not be 
“buried under a mettress or in- 
vested in yachts.” It would be 
spent, instead, “on food and 
=" and other necessities of 

e.” 


Thus the farmer, the mer- 
chant, and the whole of Ameri- 
can industry would further prose 
per from the expanded purchase 
ing power—purchasing power 
Meany said, which “is the fuel 
that makes the wheels go 
round.” 

















“SHE SAYS IT DRAMATIZES 
HER NEED FOR MINIMUM 
WAGE PROTECTION” 
































LABOR NEWS ROUNDUP 


Compiled from news releases of AFL-CIO News Service, Press Associates-PAl, and the Canadian Coop. Press Assn. 
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Living Costs Soar Again, 
Sixth Straight Month 


WASHINGTON.—The cost of living surged 
upward four-tenths of one percent in Feb- 
ruary to set a yew record for the sixth con- 
secutive month. 


The Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported its consumer price index stood at an all- 
time high of 118.7, compared to 118.2 in January, 
114.6 in February, 1956, and 101.8 in June, 1950, 
just prior to the start of the Korean war. 


Higher prices of food, housing and gasoline ac- 
counted for most of the increase, although advances 
were recorded for all other major groups of goods 
and services except apparel. 

It was the most marked increase since October 
of last year, when the cost of living soared six 
tenths of one percent. 

The BLS reported that buying power of the 
factory worker’s payeheck dipped slightly between 
January and February, as a snrall rise in average 
spendable earnings was more than offset by the 
rising consumer price index. The decline was two 
tenths of one percent. 

Spendable earnings—weekly income after taxes 
and social security—of factory workers last month 
averaged $74.99 for a worker with three dependents, 
and $67.58 for a worker without dependents. Both 
figures were slightly higher than in January, and 
more than $3 higher than a year ago. 

Since February of last year, the bureau said, the 
gain in spendable earnings has been about five 
percent, but the purchasing power of these earn- 
ings has risen only one percent because of the 
continued upward spiral in the cost of living. 


Arrow Shirts Hit Bullseye 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The thousands of Arrow shirts 
made daily in the company’s huge plant here will 
soon bear the union label. Arrow shirts have been 
made by union labor for many years, although they 
did not bear the label. Contracts now being nego- 
tiated by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers con- 
tain a requirement that all garments made have the 
union label imprinted “on the tail.” Other leading 
manufacturers using members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in making their shirts and other 
garments are Manhattan and Hathaway. 








Note on Disability Claims 


WASHINGTON — Although new Social Security 
protection is available to people unable to work be- 
cause of severe and long-lasting disabilities, “many 
are not applying fer their rights,” according to Nel- 
son H. Cruikshank, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Social Security. Cruikshank warned that, for many 
people, “failure to file an application with their 
Social Security district office before the end of 
June will mean the loss of all their ... disability 
protection.” 
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BIG BLOW BY GLASS BLOWER: Fred Folk, a 

40 year veteran of Local 9, Baltimore, demon- 

strates cheek capacity at the 61st annual con- 

vention of the Glass Bottlé Blowers Assn. in 
St. Louis. 


Labor Leads in Victory 
Over K.C. ‘Earnings Tax 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. (PAI)—With a powerful assist 
from organized labor, the people of Kansas City 
have administered a stinging rebuke to the city 
administration by swamping an “earnings” tax pro- 
posal under an 80,233 to 20,841 vote. 


Opposition of the united labor organizations and 
labor efforts to get out the vote were main factors 
in piling up the huge 4 to 1 majority against the tax. 





The proposed tax would have given the city ad- 
ministration additional revenue variously estimated 
from $7.5 million to $11 million annually, 95 percent 
of which would have come out of the pay checks 
of workers. Labor and other opponents of the tax 
contended that there was no real need éor the addi- 
tional revenue if present revenues were efficiently 
used. 


In addition labor fought the tax on the ground 
that it hit small wage earners the hardest. Behind 
the fight were charges that the city administration 
did not listen to the voice and opinions of the people 
of the city but to the voice of a relatively small group 
of citizens representing the city’s self-appointed 
“elite.” 


A series of articles in the Kansas City Labor 
Beacon pointed out the inequities of the tax pro- 
posal and played an important role in solidifying 
public opinion against it. 





; Kohler Tries to Spread 
1 His Union-Busting Brand 


SHEBOYGAN, Wisc. — Herbert V. Kohler, 
| president of the strike-bound plumbingware 
firm, has issued a challenge to employers 

i everywhere to resort to union-busting. Kohler 

told a Detroit businessmen’s audience they 
should refuse to bargain, should hire scabs 
and resort to “Kohlerism” in their industrial 
relations. : 

« Local 833 officials said “this latest statement by 
Kohler makes it all the more important for us to 
intensify boycott activities and to win a decent set- 
tlement. If Kohler can get away, with it, other em- 

| ployers will try to use Kohlerism too. 

“We are fighting on the front lines of the labor 
movement—under attack from the most vicious 
union-haters in the nation. The Kohler strikers have 
been manning the trenches for nearly three years 
now—and the support of American labor has en- 
abled us to carry on this fight. We will not let them 
down, just as they have not let us down.” 

Meanwhile in Detroit, Don Rand, administrative 
assistant to UAW Secretary-treasurer Emil Mazey, 
made a televised reply to Kohler’s speech: 

| “The man who has the worst labor relations 
in the entire country came to Detroit today to 
sell his seeds of strife and bitterness to the busi- 

i ness community. It is no accident that the Koh- 
ler Company has been struck, first by the AFL 
and now by the UAW—for ten whole years out 

; of the last 23.” 

“If Mr. Kohler were to put his feet under the 
bargaining table just once, instead of under the 
banquet table to make speeches so often, perhaps the 
differences could be resolved. To date he has never 
once bargained with the union, but he has made 
many speeches.” 

Inside sources report that the nationwide boycott 
of Kohler plumbingware products has cut the firm’s 

i business to 45% of its pre-strike volume. 





| Priest Says Politics 
‘Duty for Unionists 


| READING, Pa. (PAI)—A Roman Catholic priest, 
addressing a dinner of 225 committeemen of the 
United Steelworkers and their wives, declared that 
trade unionists have a duty to get active in politics. 

“The achievements of unions in behalf of working 
men and women have been tremendous,” said Rev. 
A. Bennett Conway of St. Margaret’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church here. “You have as much right to org- 
anize as the National Association of Manufacturers 
or the doctors or the lawyers or the business people.” 

Father Conway added that workers also have a 
right to engage in political activity, not only as in- 
dividuals but as a group. In fact, he said, it not 

| only is a right but a duty to do so. 

No one can condone wrongdoing within labor, he 
said, but he pointed out that in the natural develop- 
ment of any organization some faults may creep in. 
This was true in the history of the church and 
nation. 








According to luxury tax collections 
from nation’s Retail jewelers, sales 
totaled about 12 million more in the 
final quarter of 1956 than they did in 
the same period in 1955. . . . Japan’s 
costume jewelry exports to U. S. drop- 
ped sharply following boom in 1955 with 
volume items losing heavily, though 
“fancy goods” items still show steady 
gain. . . . Blouse Manufacturers Assn. 
is confident that Japan will stay within 
its quota of blouse shipments to the U.S. 

*e¢ef 

Best & Co., Inc. showed highest an- 
nual volume in history in both Fifth 
Ave. and 17 branch stores with sales 
of $40,133,917 compared with $38,071,- 
225 in 1955. Earnings were 4.7% of sales. 
. «. City Stores reported record sales in 
1956 but lower profits due to increased 
costs and heavy. pre-opening expenses 
of new branch stores. . . . Executives 
of New York City major department 
stores blamed late Eastereand the clos- 
ing of Namm-Loeser’s Brooklyn store 


for 3% decreases in sales volume in 
March of this year. . . . Hecht Co. in 
Baltimore has opened war on discount- 
ers by advertising as much as $135 be- 
low list on 1957 TV sets and major ap- 
pliances. Hecht’s hopes its services, 
credit and lower prices offer competi- 
tion which discount houses will find 
hard to beat. ‘ 


Macy’s is facing a suit brought against 
them by Bristol-Myers Co. to prevent 
store from using the name Buffered 
Aspirin, charging this infringes on its 
own Bufferin. . . . Gimbel’s newest 
branch store in Bay Shore, L. I., was 
acquired from defunct Namm-Loeser’s, 
It’s the major store in Great Bay Shore 
Shopping Center. . . . McCutcheon’s 
N. Y. recently opened new rug section. 
. . . Sears. Roebuck and Broadway- 
Hale are the principals in a $40 million, 
85-acre shopping center in Los Angeles 
to be completed in 1959. Sears & Broad- 


way-Hale will each have large stores 
there. The site will also have facilities 
for 50 other retail stores and parking 
for over 6,000 cars. . . . Miles Shoes has 
opened new store in Wilson, N. C., 
whjch is part of 1957 expansion plan to 
open seven new stores. Others will be 
located in New Jersey, Maryland and 
New York. 7 
ees 

The Paris Printemps Dept. Store has 
secreted siz strategically placed TV 
cameras at cost of $8,571 each to help 
spot shoplifters quickly and efficiently. 
Detectives monitoring the sets com- 
municate alarms to floor detectives who 
carry radio receivers in their pockets. 
Last year store recovered only $18,570 
of $220,000 worth of stolen goods and 
apprehended only 5,000 of estimated 
50,000 shoplifters. 


Texan children’s hat maker Richard 
Englander says kiddies’ heads are in- 


creasing in size over the years. Based 
on sales statistics of 10 million hats, 
average head size is 22. Used to be 21... 
Safeway Stores expects 1957 net of about 
8-10% more than 1956 with the open- 
ing of 114 new supermarkets. ... Stand- 
ard Brands sales and earnings are ex- 
pected to be higher in 1957 than 1956. 
Net income for ist quarter ending 
March 31 should be about 12-13 cents 
more per share than similar period last 
year. . . . Borden’s expects dollar and 
tonnage sales earnings to reach new 
high in 1957. .. . Food Fair’s operating 
earnings gains are “gratifying” despite 
high costs of ‘xpansion program, its of- 
ficers said. ... The R. C. Williams Co., 
N. Y. grocer wholesaler, taking over 
part of Francis H. Leggett & Co., in- 
stitutional food firm in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Leggett sales- 
men began servicing Williams accounts 
March 15. 

—Compiled by Marie Evangelista 
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Drug Local Wins $120 Pharmacists Rate 


BULLETIN! 


At press time Wednesday night, March 
27, Retail Drug Local 1199 negotiators in- 
formed The Record that the employer as- 
sociations had agreed to a minimum for 
registered pharmacists of $120 a week. It 
was expected that this offer would be ap- 
proved by the ‘1199’ General Council Wed- 
nesday night, and by the membership at a 
special meeting Monday night, April 1, thus 
avoiding a strike. Earlier details follow. 





NEW YORK CITY—A tremendous leap for- 
ward in the wage standards of registered phar- 
macists in New York was in sight as this issue 
of the Record went to press, but strikes in many 
drug stores throughout the city on April 1 ap- 
peared to be necessary in order to win the new 
pay s¢ales. Retail Drug Local 1199 was de- 
termined to bring about a drastic improvement 
in the minimum pay for some 1,800 pharmacists 
in the’independent (non-chain) drug stores un- 


der coritract with the unidn, and to strike any 
store which refused to go along. 


The present pharmacist minimum is $90 a 
week. The union, backed by unanimous sup- 
port from the membership, is asking that the 
new minimum be $125 a week: As negotiations 


with six associations representing the hundreds ~ 


of drug stores in various sections of the city 
came down to the wire at press time Wednes- 
day, March 27, The Record was informed that 
the figure of $125 a week for pharmacists was 
pretty close to the “rock bottom” amount the 
union will settle for. we 
While the key demand is for the new scale 
for pharmacists, other demands include a $10 
wage boost for clerks, cosmeticians, porters and 
cashiers, plus a third week’s paid vacation after 
5 years’ service, and 5 days’ paid sick leave. 
The likelihood at préss time was that the 
employer associations would not agree to 
the sharp raise in the minimum scale for 
pharmacists, and that the absolute strike 


deadline of April 1 will be invoked. Should 
this occur, individual store owners will be 
asked to sign the contract in spite of their 
associations’ attitude. Those who do not 
sign will be struck. The union was confident 
that most employers will give in rather 
than face a strike. 

Talks. with owners of stores in Nassau“and 
Suffolk Counties on Long Island were also dead- 
locked. 

The great concentration on pay for pharma- 
cists is a deliberate policy of Local 1199 in this 
year’s negotiations. It is based on the union’s 
feeling, expressed by Local 1199 Pres. Leon J. 
Davis, that “A $90 minimum pay rate for highly- 
trained men with great responsibilities for the 
health of the public is disgracefully low, and 
far below the wage scales for other skilled 
workers in this city.” 

The union believes “this is the year” to make 
a decisive change, and it is prepared to strike 
any store that holds out. 
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AFL-CIO TEAMS visited k 


RWDSUers Visit Senators 





ey Senators this month to press for action on labor- 
backed minimum wage extension proposals. Above, Sen. John F. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts meets with group from his home state, including RWDSU’s 
New England Joint Board Pres. Joseph Honan. At extreme left is RWDSU 


Legislative Rep. Kenneth Meiklejohn. 





NEW YORKERS, including RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Baii, left, meet 

with Sen. Irving M. Ives, right, to ask his support of Morse bill which would 

extend wage coverage to 10 million more workers. In center is AFL-CIO 
Legislative Rep. Walter Mason. 
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First ‘305’ Contract Co vers 
19 Upstate N.Y. Miles Stores 


MT. VERNON, N. Y.—The 40 employees of 19 upstate Miles Shoe stores 
in 16 cities have been brought under contract by Local 305, it was reported 
by Pres. Harry Rosenzweig and Business Agent George Surtes. The three- 


year agreement provides wage increases 
totaling $6 for men and $4 for women, 
as well as seven legal holidays, paid 
vacations, welfare benefits and other 
gains. 


The wage boosts are $3 this year, $2 
next year and $1 the following year for 
male employees, and $2, $1 and $1 for 
women. New minimum for salesmen is 
$58 plus 1% commission and p.m.’s, while 


the minimum for cashiers is $39.60. The: 


vacation schedule calls for one week after 
six months and two weeks after a year. 
Vacation pay is based on average salary 
including commission. 


The Miles employees also receive a paid 
mourning period of three days, and six 
days paid sick leave a year. Unused sick 
leave is added to the employee’s vaca- 
tion. ' 


The campaign to sign up the em- 
ployees was concluded last November 
in a drive conducted by Rosenzweig, 
Surtes, and Organizers Al Milstein and 
Milton Kaplan. Milstein has continued 
to visit all of the stores on a regular 
schedule to handle grievances and conr 
duct union business. 


The cities in which the stores are lo- 
cated are Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Ro- 
chester, Utica, Syracuse, Amsterdam, 
Gloversville, Glens Falls, Troy, Schenec- 
tady, Albany, Elmira, Poughkeepsie, Mid- 
dletown, Nyack and Newburgh. 


Facts On N. Y. State 
Retail Pay Minimum 

As a result of inquiries on New York 
State’s retail minimum wage provisions, 
The Record has been asked to repeat 
the following information: 

@ As of Feb. 15, 1957, the minimum 
wage for New York City, Westchester, 
Nassau, Suffolk Counties and all com- 
munities with a population of 10,000 
or more is $1 an hour. 

@ As of Feb. 15, 1957, the minimum 
wage for communities with less than 
10,000 population is-90 cents an hour. 

@ Beginning Jan. 1, 1958, the retail 
minimum wage in all parts of the state 
will be $1 an hour. 
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State ClO Hits 
GOP-Pushed 
Jobless Pay Bill 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A Republican-spon- 
sored bill to raise unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, now in committee in both 
houses of the state legislature, calls for 
boosting maximum benefits to $45 a week 
from the present $36. The bill is ex- 
pected to pass, but the State CIO has 
urged Gov. Harriman to veto it and call 
a@ special session of the legislature to 
press for changes in certain key sections 
of the bill. 

The State CIO, speaking for unions 
representing some 500,000 members, fav- 
ors the $45 figure but has raised ob- 
jections to five main areas of the pro- 
posed legislation. They are: 

@ The eligibility requirements would 
be made more strict, since the bill calls 
for a worker to have at least 40 weeks 
of employment in the two years before 
he lost his job in order to be eligible to 
collect benefits. The present law requires 
only 15 weeks of work in a covered shop 
in the prior year. 

@ The section of the bil] on disqualify- 
ing workers for benefits would never per- 
mit a worker to wipe out a penalty im- 
posed on him for some infraction of the 
rules. The present law allows a worker 
to wipe out a penalty. 

@ The present law requires an em- 
ployer to put up a certain amount of 
cash for every appeal he makes. The new 
bill would permit an employer to make 
any number of appeals, and thus block 
payments to large numbers of workers, 
by making only one small cash deposit. 

@ The new bill would discriminate 
against seasonal and certain other, main- 
ly smaller, businesses by placing an add- 
ed tax burden on them, while reducing 
the unemployment insurance tax on 
larger, year-round businesses. 

@ The proposed benefit provision would 
destroy the principle that benefits should 
equal no less than 50% of a worker’s 
weekly pay, ‘ 
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ALBANY, N. Y. (PAI)—The New York State Senate is set for a showdown 





fight on a Republican-sponsored bill to outlaw organizational picketing. The 
bill has strong vocal backing of the conservative and anti-labor business groups 
in the state. Organized labor is united against ‘it. . 

The measure would amend the state’s “little Wagner Act” by including this 
provision: “It shall be unlawful for any person, group or organization by the 
exercise of organizational picketing to seek to compel or coerce any person or 
employe to join a particular labor organization.” 











The Midwest 








~ 200 at Michigan Dairy Vote-on Union April 10 


STURGIS, Mich.—April 10th is election day for 219 employees of the M&R dairy here, Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes 
reported. The election caps an organizing campaign of several months led by Int’l Rep. Jack Kirkwood, which has seen near- 
ly all the employees sign up in Local 383 of the RWDSU. An important development arising out of the campaign here has been 


the start of an organizing drive at 
the eompany’s headquarters plant 


Candy Plant Vote 
Apr. 5 in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill.—A majority of the em- 
ployees of Farley Candy have joined 
Local 15 of the RWDSU’s Chicago Joint 
Board, and on April 5 they’ll make their 
choice of union official in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

The organizing campaign began last 
fall after several earlier unsuccessful at- 
tempts by the union to sign up the work- 
ers. The firm, which makes hard candy 
and gum drops, is just about two years 
old. Since the drive began the plant 
work force has increased to some 200 em- 
ployees. 

Leading the organizing committee in 
the plant are Obrien Fenner and Elijah 
Carter aided by Joint Board Reps. Ma- 
nuel Galladora and Carl Sanzone, with 
Int'l Rep. Al Bregnard. 








Magnone Heads Local 149 
At Marx Toy in W. Va. 


GLEN DALE, W. Va.—The members of 
Local 149, employed at the big Louis 
Marx toy plant here, elected a new slate 
of officers early this month. 

President-elect of the local, which 
numbers up to 1,000 members during the 
— season, is William Magnone. 

e other new officers are Vice-Pres. 
Franklin M. Kaemmerling and Record- 
ing Sec. James MacFarland. New griev- 
ance committee members are Allan 
Young, Richard Schoene, Gene Pettit, 
and George Brannan. , 





in Columbus, O. 


Hughes, accompanied by the two lead- 
ing union members at the Sturgis plant, 
Roger Barry and Bill Stevens, met with 
management at the Columbus plant to 
set the conditions for a consent election 
at Sturgis. Afterwards they met several 
of the Columbus plant workers and got 
a good response to their talk of organ- 
izing. A subsequent leaflet distribution 
by Local 379 in Columbus has had further 
good results, Hughes said, and a cam- 
paign is under way. 


At the plant here in Sturgis, mean- 
while, the workers are rejoicing over an 
unexpected bonus as a result of their 
organizing. The, firm ‘has handed out a 
20-cent hourly Wage boost* after a chal- 
lenge by the union that the company 
make good on its claim that it wanted 
to give an increase, but couldn’t because 
the union would charge that such an 
action was an unfair labor practice. 


Int’l Rep. Kirkwood had told the com- 


pany the workers would gladly accept 


the 20 cents as a “down payment” on the 
wage boosts they would seek in nggotia- 
tions after the election. He told manage- 
ment the union would prefer no charges 
of unfair labor practices. 


Kirkwood also pointed out that, with 
wages here as much as 60 cents an hour 
below standards established at RWDSU- 
organized dairies in this state which 
handle the same products, the 20 cents 
offered by M & R now would make but 
a small dent in the huge gap. 


The Sturgis operation produces the fa- 
mous powdered cream known as Pream. 
The Columbus plant specializes in dairy 
products for babies. Full name of the 
company is M & R Dietetic Laboratories. 





Signed Up 








Howard Store in Kansas City 


in RWDSU 








KANSAS CITY, Mo.—All the employees of an unorganized men’s cloth- 
ing store got together for a meeting last month with Int’l Rep. John Capell, 
and all signed up in the RWDSU at that first meeting. The store is Fore- 
man-Clark, which was recently taken over and made a part of the big 


Howard Clothing chain. 


. 





Del Monte Workers Elect 


Chief Stewards at Plants 


ROCHELLE, Ill.—Two chief stewards 
were returned to their posts as plant 
leaders and two were newly elected in 
balloting by Local 17 early this month, 
Pres. Ed Mear reported. Each of the chief 
stewards represents one of the four plants 
of the California Packing Co. in this 
area. The firm packs the well-known Del 
Monte products. 


At the two Rochelle plants, Donald 
Swegle was re-elected to the chief stew- 
ardship and Charlie Mitchum was named 
to the post for the first time. At Dekalb, 
Adolph Erickson is the chief steward- 
elect, while at Mendota the members re- 
elected Everett Throwbige. 


Mear also reported the loss of Michael 
Coleman, who died March 10 after a year 
of illness. He worked at the Mendota 
plant. Local 17 members joined the fam- 
ily in mourning his passing. 





Chicago Jt. Board Convention 


Celebrates 11 


Eventful . Years 


CHICAGO, Ill—The 1l-year-old Chicago Joint Board celebrated its 
sixth constitutional convention last month. Highlighting the sessions were 
talks by the founders of the Joint Board, who spoke of its beginnings, and 


current leaders who spoke of the job to 
be done today. 

Featured among the speakers were 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg and Sec- 
Treas. Al Heaps, who was the Joint 
Board’s first president back in 1946. Pres. 
Greenberg outlined for the 100 delegates 
the program of the International Union, 
with particular emphasis on the need to 

icipate in the AFL-CIO campaign 
organize retail workers. 

Other speakers were Michael Mann, a 
former RWDSU international representa- 
tive and a member of long seniority in 
Local 20, of the Joint Board. Mike is now 
assistant regional director in the east for 





NEWLY-ELECTED officers and Board members of the Chicago Joint Board are shown being sworn in by Int’l President Max 





the AFL-CIO. The delegates also heard 
Eugene Moats, Midwest Regional Dir 
ector for the AFL-CIO. 


Election of officers wound up the ses- 
sions and saw the return of all officers 
to new two-year terms. They are Pres. 
Henry Anderson, Vice-Pres. Carl San- 
zone, Sec.-Treas. Sally Fash, Sgt.-at- 
Arms Jack Greenwald. Executive Board 
members are Agnes Moore, Etta San- 
ders, Irene Zapos, Rae Cooper, Henry 
Curley, Max Cohen, Joe Coles, Manuel 
Galladora, Benny Sanzone, John Walk- 
er and Jack Ulrich. 


A hearing was held this month before 
the National Labor Relations Board on 
the union’s petition for an election. The 
men now await the board’s decision on 
the composition of the bargaining unit 
and a date for the election. 


Contact with the employees was estab- 
lished by Capell some time ago, but the 
men’s decision to join the union, only 
came to the action stage last month, 
Capell said they were fed up with earn- 
ings averagmg only about $60 a week 
and conditions requiring that they also 
pack out»merchandise. 


In contrast, Howard Stores employees 
who are members of the Chicago Joint 
Board of RWDSU receive base pay of 
$75 a week plus premium pay for sales 
of certain merchandise, which brings 
their average earnings much higher. 

In the unionized stores, of course, the 
salesmen do the selling, and stockmen 
are employed to pack and unpack goods. 
Capell said the Kansas City store em- 
ploys no stockmen. 

Particularly active in organizing the 
store. were employees M. W. McKinney 
and E. C. Ebert. 





REUNITED at Chicago Joint Board Convention are Al Heaps, first President of the 
Chicago Joint Board, Thea Worcester, first Secretary-Treasurer and honored guest 
of the Convention and Hank Anderson, Joint Board President. Sister Worcester flew 


in from California for the affair. 


Greenberg ‘at rostrum in background). 


Pictured are, 1. to r., Jack Greenwald, Etta Sanders, Irene Zapos, Agnes Moore, John Walker, Jack Ulrich, Max Cohen, Carl Sanzone, Joseph Coles, Rae Cooper, Hank 
Anderson, Henry Curley, Sally Fash, Benny Sanzone and Manuel Galladora. 
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Top Wage Hikes at Buckeye 
Follow Defeat of Raiders 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—-Record wage gains were racked up by the workers 
at the Buckeye Cellulose plant here in a new contract concluded this 
month, Int’l Rep. George Boone reported. The settlement, providing wage 
increases of 8 to 10 cents an hour for most of the 400 workers, is regarded 


as especially significant because it was won just after a campaign in which’ 


RWDSU Local 910 beat off the efforts of 
an allegedly independent union to take 
over at Buckeye. 

The new contract runs for two years, 
with a wage reopener at the end of a 
year, and brings the workers wage boosts 


for this year ranging from 4% to 19° 


cents an hour, among the highest ever 
won: at this plant. Also won were cash 
bonuses of $50 to $125 in lieu of back 
pay, and a fourth week’s paid vacation 
after 25 years’ service. The previous con- 
tract expired last September. Contract 
talks were delayed by a representation 
election, won by Local 910 last December. 

The negotiations began March 7 and 
ended March 12, and were the first to be 
held under the banner of Local 910. The 
workers, former members of Local 19, last 
summer set up Local 910 so that they 
would be better able to fight off the so- 
called independent union. It was said at 
the time that the “independent” union 
was actually a device used by another 
union to get around the AFL-CIO No- 
Raiding Agreement. 

Leading the committee of union nego- 
tiators was ‘910’ Pres. Howard Zumbro, 
with 11 other rank and file leaders, who 
were in constant consultation with Int’l 
Rep. Boone during the talks. 

Regional Dir. Frank Parker, who 





Grocery Warehouse 
Settles in Memphis 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Members of Local 
19 at the Weona grocery warehouse set- 
tled a contract reopener this month with 
a 2%-cent hourly wage increase, Int’ 
Rep. George Boone reported. The boost 
brings rates to $1.07% minimum and 
$1.20 an hour as the top scale in the 
shop, he said. 

The 25 workers approved the settle- 
ment unanimously. Expiration date of 
the pact is next August. 


Surprise! Texas Gets 
Pro-Labor Bill in House 


AUSTIN, Tex—For the first time old- 
timers can remember, the labor commit- 
tee of the Texas senate has only one bill 
refererd to it, and it’s a pro-labor bill. 

The committee which has reported out 
favorably all the many anti-labor bills 
passed by the Texas legislature in the 
last 10 years has on its docket only one 
bill. It is a proposal to set up a state 
minimum wage law for workers intra- 
state commerce of 40 cents an hour. 
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helped direct the six-month campaign 
against the outside group, observed that 
the fine gains won in the current con- 
tract point the way for achieving even 
more at Buckeye in the future. 

Noting that the local had signed up 
300 of the 400 n.en in the plant before 
the contract talks began Parker said, 
“It’s plain that they can accomplish even 
better settlements in the future if all the 
Buckeye workers unite in Local 910.” 


The South 





Big Gains in First Pact 
At Bham Supermarket; 
Merita Salesmen Joining 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. —Great improvements in every aspect of their 
working conditions were featured in the first union contract established 
by the workers at what was formerly the Western Supermarket and is now - 
called Foudtown of Fairfield. Fairfield is a section of Birmingham. 

The negotiations, léd by Int’l Rep. Bill Langston and Unit Chairman 


Bertie Parsons, began March 18 after the 
workers all joined up and got the em- 
ployer to recognize RWDSU Local 436 as 
their union. The talks ended two days 
later with an agreement topped by wage 
increases ranging up to $10 a week and 
full coverage for health care and life 
insurance paid for by the employer. Most 
of the workers received about $6 in wage 
boosts. . 

Other gains were reduced hours, from 
54 to 48 per week; 5 paid holidays, where 
none existed before; 2 weeks’ paid vaca- 
tion after 3 years on the job; and an 
effective grievance procedure. The health 
plan goes into effect in March, 1958. 


Local 441 Makes Progress 


Local 441 in this city, meanwhile, is 
continuing to make progress in organiz- 
ing the salesmen at Merita Bakery, whose 
100 plant employees have been members 
for some time. A large majority of the 
49 routemen have joined, and Merita 
plant leaders C. T. Daniels and Guy Dick- 
inson report a steady flow of signed mem- 
bership cards. 


Elsewhere in this lecal, the newly-or- 
ganized Sunshine Biscuit depot employees 
have been offered $4 weekly wage in- 
creases, improvements in vacations, holi- 
days and working hours in negotiations 
for their first RWDSU contract. 

While there nas been agreement on the 
issue of retroactivity of cash gains—the 
date is March 12—other issues are still 
outstanding. Key item is wages, with the 
men seeking $6 wage hikes in order to 
bring them in line with other Local 441 
shops. 





Two New Shops 


Strike in Gadsden 


GADSDEN, Ala.—Two strikes are 
under way here, one in a hardware 
warehouse and the other in a car 
washing shop, Regional Dir. Frank 
Parker reported. Int’l Rep. Lester 
Bettice is leading both campaigns. 


The Gadsden Hardware men walked 
out on March 20, the deadline for an 
answer by the firm to a request for union 
recognition. Parker said the strike is com- 
pletely effective, and no goods have 
moved in or out since the men went out. 
The firm employs 20 workers. 

At the Magic Car-Wash shop, 18 
workers are striking for higher wages 
after signing up in the union in a sec- 
ond organizing campaign. The men 
joined RWDSU about a year ago, but 
didn’t follow up with a contract be- 
cause of promises by the employer that 
their 55 and 60 cents-an-hour wages 
would be raised to 85 cents an hour. 

After waiting in vain for almost a year 
for the promise to be carried out, the 
workers again signed up in the union. 
The employer was approached and of- 
fered the 85 cents an hour he originally 
had promised. The workers firmly re- 
jected this, saying, in effect, that he had 
had his chance to raise their wages and 
reneged on his promise to do so. 

The workers have now upped their de- 
mand to $1 an hour, and on the em- 
ployer’s refusal to meet this figure, went 
out on strike. 





First of Huge Corporation Organized in South 





Sealtest Dairy Votes RWDSU in Florence, S. C. 


FLORENCE, S. C.—A anal A has been made in the once-solid wall of Sealtest’s open shop dairies in the 
South. The 40 employees of the corporation’s subsidiary here voted overwhelmingly for the RWDSU thiz month, 
Regional Dir. Irving Lebold reported, The vote was 31 to 8, with five ballots challenged and one void. 


The victory came in the face of strenu- 
ous maneuvering by the company to pre- 
vent organization of this plant, first in 
the firm’s southern operations to be un- 
ionized. The Sealtest Company, also 
known as National Dairies, is the largest 
dairy firm in the world. Many of its 
plants in the northern states are organ- 
ized. a number of them in the RWDSU. 

Working with Lebold in the organiz- 
ing campaign were AFL-CIO organizer 
Ray Schnell and R. W. Parker, formerly 
of the plant. 

Negotiations for a first contract will 
begin when management responds to the 
union’s request for talks. The workers 
seek substantial wage increases to im- 
prove a situation which finds them earn- 
ing in some cases less than half the 
wages paid for the same work in northern 
plants of the same company._ 

The workers also want a change in the 
present long and odd working hours, 
preper pay for overtime work instead of 
the present time-off system; guarantees 
of job security; and other improvements 
in conditions. 

The negotiating committee elected by 
the workers includes Woody Parrot, Jim 
Mays, Jim Martin and Charles Carter. 

In another representation election this 
month at a Sealtest plant in Wilmington, 
N. C. the RWDSU fell 12 votes short of 
victory, Lebold reported. He said, how- 
ever, that plans for a new election at 
this plant are being considered by the 





union, and that the vote this month and 
subsequent meetings with the workers 
showed that a majority in the plant is 
eager to win RWDSU coverage. 

The union has already filed objections 
to the election held this month on the 
grounds that the company padded the 


election list with a dozen supervisors and 
that the company’s anti-union tactics 
just prior to the balloting prevented the 
workers from exercising a free choice. 
The union has also called for reinstate- 
ment of workers discharged for union 
activity during the organizing campaign. 





of the railroad’s top officials. 


making false entries. 


$1,000 each on the 20 separate counts. 


Southern Railway Resort 
On Books as ‘Expense’ 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. — A $20,000 federal court fine against the power- 
ful Southern Railway, for “violation of accounting regulations” of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has uncovered a story of plush living on the part 


The accounting violation, it was disclosed, involved diversion of funds to 
build and equip a lavish hunting and fishing regort—complete with deluxe 
kennelk and lakes—used as a “rest and recreation” center by 
officials of the company. The resort was built by the railroad’s own working 
forces two years ago, with the ICC charging that the cost was illegally listed 
as “operating expenses” for the maintenance of rights of way. 


When the ICC discovered the camp at nearby Dorchester—a camp which 
the company had referred to on its records as a “forest demonstration project” 
—it turned the evidence over to the Justice Dept., which subsequently won 
indictments against the Southern on 20 counts of ‘knowingly and wilfully” 


The company, however, was allowed to plead “nolo,” thus avoiding a trial 
and complete disclosure. Finding the carrier guilty, the court imposed fines of 
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- Windsor Strike Opens Fight 
‘For $1 Minimum in Retail, 


CH. Smith Walkout Near: 


WINDSOR, Ont.—The first strike of RWDSU members in this cit 
aimed at establishing minimum wages of $1 an hour in the retail industr 
began March 22, when the employees of the Honey Dew Restaurant walke 


out at 7:30 a.m. with picket signs. 


Meanwhile Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit reported that strikes appeared im 


minent at the 180-member C. H. Smith 
department store and at the four Agnew- 
Surpass shoe stores in this city. 


The Honey Dew firm, which is part of 
a huge combine of restaurants, grocery 
chains, breweries, bakeries and a num- 
ber of other enterprises, has met the 
workers’ demands on several issues. But 
the workers are determined that they 
will settle for no less than $1 an hour 
as a wage floor. The minimum rate is 
now 65 cents an hour, and the workers 
had succeeded in getting an offer of 92 


15 of RWDSU at 
Labor Institutes 


REGINA, Sask.—More than 75 RWDSU 
members took part in the annual Labor 
Institutes of the CLC this month, and 
two of them led courses in the labor 
schools. The two were Int'l Rep. Walter 
Smishek, who taught labor's jistory and 
its role in community affairs. Sask. Joint 
Board Rep. Len Wallace led the course 
on the job of a shop steward and griev- 
ance procedure. 





More than 700 union members in this 
province attended the institutes, which 
were held over three week-ends this 
month in seven cities. They studied par- 
liamentary procedure, union administra- 
tion. collective bargaining trends, auto- 
mation problems, economics, farmer-labor 
relations, workmen’s compensation and 
safety. 


i 





cents up to the strike. 

Kensit urged other RWDSU locals i 
Canada and elsewhere to give financi 
support to their fight. 

At C. H. Smith, strenuous efforts a: 
being made in negotiations to avoid : 
strike. Conciliation has been unable to 
help the parties reach an agreement, anc 
the workers were meeting last week, as 
The Record went to press, to vote on tak- 
ing strike action. There has been no in- 
dication from management, Kensit said 
that they will come up with a reasonable 
offer. 


Both the Honey Dew shop and C. H. 
Smith workers are seeking first RWDSU 


. contracts. They had previously been af- 
- filiated with the Canadian Congress of 


Labor, and a few months ago joined the 
RWDSU. 


The employees of the four Agnew- 
Surpass shoe stores are new union 
members, having organized into the 
RWDSU about two months ago. Nego- 
tiations have broken down and the 
parties will go to conciliation early next 
month, 

The workers here are also determined 
to raise substandard wages and condi- 
tions to a living level, even if they have 
to strike, Kensit declared. He said there 
would probably be a strike if the com- 
pany maintained the same attitude at 


_ future talks that it has shown in nego- 


tiations since they began. 

Elsewhere in this city, the 60 employ- 
ees of Gray’s department store opened 
negotiations last week for a renewal of 
their contract. 


$6 Boost for Pensioners Hit 


OTTAWA (CPA)—An increase of $6 in the monthly old age pension, from 
$40 to $46, effective July 1, an increase in the baby bonus and removal of the 
10 percent sales tax on a wide range of household goods were some features of the 
1957 budget handed down in the House of Commons on March 14 by Finance 


Minister Walter Harris. 


The $6 increase in the Old Age Pension was termed an “insult” to the senior 
citizens of Canada, by CCF MP Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), who 
pointed out that whereas the gross national product had risen by 87 per cent since 
1949, the government had increased the old age pension by only 15 per cent. 
Family allowances are increased $1 a month—to $6 for children under six, and 
to $8 for the 10-12 age group, effective Sept. 1. 

The budget listed no change in personal or corporation income tax rates, 
but a straight $100 deduction from net income will be allowed on personal income 
tax in place of claims for medical costs, and charitable gifts. 








UNION-INDUSTRY CONFAB at meeting of London, Ont. Local 448 finds 

Int'l Rep. Walter Kensit, second from right, with |. to r., city Hotel Inspector 

Edward Coulter, Hotelmen’s Ass’n members Hyman Ginsburg and lke Sis- 

kind, r. Industry spokesmen addressed meeting of ‘448’ stewards, gathered 

to discuss ways of bettering services in hotels. The unionists won praise for 
efficient service they provide. 





120 at Manning Biscuit Win 
First Contract in RWDSU 


TORONTO, Ont.—After lengthy negotiations, the employees at the 
Manning’s Biscuit plant finally won their first RWDSU contract, Int'l Rep. 
Hugh Buchanan reported. Local 461 was certified as the workers’ bar- 


gaining representative last November, 
after an organizing campaign led by 
Education Dir. Al Gleason. 


Terms of the new pact, which covers 
about 120 employees, were ratified by the 
workers early this month. The workers 
won wage increases of 7 cents an hqur 
across the board, retroactive to Feb. 25, 
and an added 5 and 7 cents an hour for 
those on the two late shifts. 


Also established were 8 paid holidays, 
2-week paid vacations, pay for jury duty, 
and time and a half for work beyond 
regular quitting time and for week-end 





200 Run Our Economy 


TORONTO—The Canadian economy is 
dominated by about 200 men who hold 
key positions in large corporation, banks 
and insurance and trust companies. This 
was revealed by Professor C. A. Ashley, a 
political economist on the faculty of Tor- 
onto University, in an article appearing 
in the Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science. 





BATTLE FOR A BUCK an hour is the reason these members of Local 499 in Windsor, Ont. went out on strike 

March 22. In negotiations for first RWDSU contract for some weeks, employer failed to meet workers’ demands 

to lift wage floor In Honey Dew restaurant from present 65 cents to $1 an hour, plus other union conditions. 
In rear at left is Int'l Rep. Walter Kensit. 





work. Full seniority is provided, as is an 
effective grievance procedure. 

Union negotiators were led by Buch- 
anan, and included Ellen Bourne, Mar- 
garet Dow, Erma Cochrane, Martha Wil- 
lim and Earlma Mitchell. 


Sask. Joint Board 
Convenes May 28 


REGINA, Sask.—The ninth annual 
convention of the Saskatchewan Joint 
Board of RWDSU locals is scheduled for 
May 28 and 29, the Joint Board’s execu- 
tive committee announced. Sessions will 
be held at the CLC Union Center, 1775 
Halifax St. in this city. 


Expected to attend are about 70 
delegates, who will represent some 60 
Shops in 12 locals united in the Joint 
Board. They will represent close to 
2,000 members. 


Each local is required to submit a re- 
port of its activities to the Convention, 
the executive board said. Items to be in- 
cluded are new organization, contract 
settlements, education activities, mem- 
bership participation in the local, labor 
council and federation activities, and the 
Political Education Program of the local. 


Pollock Heads New 
Man. Dairy Shop 


BRANDON, Man.—The newly-af- 
filiated members of Local 755 elected 
officers of their shop this month, re- 
turning to the top posts Chairman 
James Pollock and Sec.-Treas. Arthur 
Henderson. The workers, employed at 
the Manitoba Dairy and Poultry Co- 
op, were previously directly affiliated 
to the CCL and joined Local 755 last 
month, 


Other leaders of the new group are 
Vice-Chairman Donald Garden and 
Warden George Judson. Trustees are 
W. Polnick and M. Conley. Stewards 
are J. Webb for’ the plant, and G. 
Lawson for the route salesmen. Rep- 
resenting the shop at the Brandon 
Labor Council are E. Evans and L. 
Dunn. | 
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— An Editorial an 


SIX WEEKS ago, in the Feb. 17 issue of The Record 
iWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg expressed his views on the 
problem of corruption and racketeering in the labor move- 
ment, His statement, one of the first in which a labor 
leader spoke out frankly on this important issue, stressed 
a number of points which have also been voiced since 
then by others. Among these were: 


@ The overwhelming majority of unions are honest, 
democratic and free of any corruption. A N. Y. Times 
editorial on Feb. 26 noted that “The public will do well 
to keep in mind the fact that the number of rotten ap- 
ples in labor’s barrel is small compared to those that are 
sound.’ 


@ Tied hand in hand with crooked labor leaders are 
crooked businessmen who profit from and encourage cor- 
ruption in the labor movement. The Textile Workers Un- 
ion, in a resolution adopted by its executive council March 
13, noted that “every labor racketeer has a counterpart 
in the ranks of industry, business, commerce or finance.” 


@ The iabor movement is taking forthright action 
on its own initiative to promote ethical practices and to 
eliminate racketeering. Sen. Paul Douglas said, “The ac- 
tion of the main body of the labor movement in establish- 
ing codes of ethical practices for member unions and their 
officers and in setting up some enforcement procedures 
is a worthy example for other elements in our industrial 
and commercial life. I have waited attentively to hear 
a similar response from the insurance industry and from 
the employer groups, but up to date I have not heard any 
such reassuring message.” 


@ Anti-labor forces will try to use the instances 
where union officers do not conform to ethical practices 
as a weapon to attack all labor. In the past few weeks 
such anti-union senators as Karl Mundt, Barry Gold- 
water and Joe McCarthy have openly called for new 
legislation to curb labor rights. 


The move for adoption of “right-to-work” laws by 
the states has picked up steam since the racket probers 
began hitting the headlines. Newsweek Magazine’s March 
18 issue features an article by editor Henry Hazlitt en- 
titled, “Are Unions Necessary?” In New York, a concerted 
effort is under way to have the legislature ban organ- 
izational picketing, which the courts only recently ruled 
logal. 


And the end is not yet in sight. There will be more— 
much more—of the same kind of thing in the weeks and 
months ahead. Observers who are by no means alarmists 
believe that organized labor is facing the threat of legisla- 
tion so restrictive that the Taft-Hartley law will look 
mild indeed by comparison. 


* * + 


In the midst of all this furor, the individual union 
member may well wonder what his role should be—or, 
indeed, if he has a part to play. 


It is regrettable that one important point stressed 
by Pres. Greenberg—indeed, the focal point of his state- 
ment—has not been echoed by others who have spoken 


\ 


out on the question of corruption and racketeering: that 
union members themselves have the main responsibility 
for keeping their unions honest and democratic. 


Pres. Greenberg said: “Racketeers thrive when mem- 
bers permit them to do so, An alert, active membership 
is the best guarantee against corruption. When every rank- 
and-file member makes the union’s business his business, 
no self-serving opportunist, no crook or racketeer, can 
take control. But if members shirk their responsibility, 
if they permit their union to be dominated by corrupt 
influences, then all the laws on the books won’t help— 
and neither will any new ones.” 


Nowhere could there be found a better example than 
on the docks of New York. Here we have a situation where 
a union, the Int’l Longshoremen’s Association, has been 
under fire for years. Federal and state bodies have in- 
vestigated it, a number of its officers have been prose- 
cutéd, convicted arfd jailed; the union itself was expelled 
by the AFL back in 1953 and has been challenged year 
after year by a specially-chartered new union, the Int’l 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen. Yet the ILA continues to 
exist, with most of its old officers still in power, and with 
little or no evidence of reform—simply because the rank- 
and-file membership has failed to take the necessary 
action to clean it up. 


This situation, unfortunately, may well be repeated 
in other unions where unethical practices have long held 
sway. Unless the members of such unions are aroused to 
the necessity of doing something to correct these condi- 
tions, there will be no real reform—no matter how many 
investigations are held, no matter what charges are aired. 


Members Must Be Concerned 


What can be done to awaken members’ interest in 
their unions’ affairs? This is a question that has con- 
cerned many good unions, which seek greater member- 
ship participation because they believe in and practice 
democracy. Today it is doubly important because it is the 
key to solving the problem of corruption in the labor 
movement. 


Perhaps the answer lies in presenting a positive pro- 
gram to all union members, which will make it clear 
what labor stands for, its standards and its goals. Perhaps 
the AFL-CIO itself can take the lead in promoting among 
its 15 million members a renewed appreciation of the 
labor movement as a force for good, as a symbol of in- 
tegrity and concern for the public welfare. Many men 
and women have made untold sacrifices in the long strug- 
gle to build a strong, free labor movement; we today have 
an obligation to see to it that their sacrifices are not in 
vain. And we have a right to take pride in labor’s achieve- 
ments. 


Certainly we all need a moral reawakening, an infu- 
sion of the kind of devotion and spirit that built organized 
labor to its*present great strength. With such a rededica- 
tion to basic principles, the labor movement can not only 
withstarf@ the attacks of its enemies but it can go on to 
new and greater accomplishments for its members and 
for the nation. 





NEW YORK, (PAI).—No group in America has a 
special monopoly on racketeering. “It is a social vice,” 
AFL-CIO President George Meany declared in an ad- 
dress here to a meeting of Phi Beta Kappa. 


“Keep in mind,” Meany said, “that the American 
labor movement represents a cross-section of our na- 
tion—with all its problems, prejudices and concerns. 


“In addition, we have eur own specific problems, 
difficulties and shortcomings. We are a human move- 
ment. We are not a perfect movement. 


“For instance, take the issue of racketeering. You 
have read and will be reading much about it in the 
daily press. Racketeering is not a special labor evil. 


“Racketeering is a social vice. It afflicts other sec- 
tions of our community no less. But, for various rea- 
sons, you will hear much more about this whenever 
it afflicts the trade union movement. 


“Incidentally, we should keep in mind this basic 





Labor Taking Action on Corruption: Meany 


fact—that where there is racketeering as a by-product 
of labor-management relations, it is by no means con- 
fined to one side of the table. Management must assume 
its fair share of the responsibility for eliminating these 
evils. 


“In the house of labor, we do not seek to sweep such 
evils under the rug. We have adopted a strict code and 
have taken severe measures to root this evil out of our 
ranks. Our labor movement will come out of it more 
soundly oriented, cleaner, more firmly united and 
healthier. 


“We are well aware that there are some who would, 
at this time, séek to besmirch labor in order to further 
their own special sinister interests under cover of a 
hypocritical concern for labor purity. 


“We will yield to none who will seek to exploit our 
own and other efforts to wipe out racketeering as an 
opportunity for pushing legislation hostile to organ- 
ized labor.” 














You don’t need fancy equipment 
to catch baby’s fleeting moods — 
Just a little imagination, 


a little planning and patience. 






Babies are wonderful! Even in pictures they can make your emotions 
run the gamut from a misty eye to a hearty laugh. Lately, baby pictures 
have been widely featured with captions appropriate to the adult poses and 
expressions with which the infants seem to be poking fun at their elders. 


The baby at your house is just as cute and clever at chuckle-provoking 
expressions as any of those who pose before the commercial cameras. So, 
why not get busy and produce your own laugh-a-picture series for the 
family album? : 


There’s another good reason, too. The Record’s annual Photo Contest 
is coming up soon, and baby pictures invariably make up a good part of 
the total number of entries. But experienced photographers on The Record 
staff say that too often the baby pictures are routine poses: say “smile” 
to the baby, and click the shutter. You have to use imagination, originality 
—and patience. 


The word “series” is an important secret of success. One picture of 
baby is fine, but it often does not do justice to all his photogenic possibili- 
ties. You can’t just decide to take a series of funny pictures of Baby. They’ve 
got to happen naturally. Of course, you can help nature along a little bit 
by knowing when and where baby is most likely to be in a mood for putting 
on a show. Plan for picture taking at those times—but be ready with film 
and camera close at hand to take advantage of his majesty’s sudden clown- 
ish whims. 


s 


The pictures shown on this page were taken one weekend morning 
when baby awakened early and in a playful mood. He agreed with his 
father that they should let mother sleep and amused himself by going 
into a comedy routine for the camera. 


Familiar settings are best for such pictures. Just as anyone else, babies 
are most relaxed when there’s nothing strange to distract them. Simple 
props, usually favorite toys, can be a big help. The telephone offers endless 
possibilities when it comes to reading stories into this set of pictures. The 
teething ring makes a wonderful crown, markjmg him as king of the house- 
hold in spite of the rakish angle. We think he wears it that way to show 
that he isn’t taking any of this too seriously. @® 


How do you take these pictures? That’s up to you. To most of baby’s 
strongest admirers it is the picture rather than the picture-taking tech- 
nique that really counts. For the casual amateur snapshooter using a simple 
fixed focus camera, the answer is flash on camera. The flash won’t hurt 
baby’s eyes, and, if you use one of the high speed type bulbs, you’ll endow 
your camera with enough speed to stop baby’s motion without a blur. It’s 
best to use a guard over the flash-holder, just in case a bulb should shatter. 
Doesn’t happen very often, but there’s no use taking chances. 


A more advanced photographer may choose one of two other courses— 
using flash off the camera, to bounce the light around, or shooting in 
the natural light. One of the new fast films, such as Kodak Tri-X, com- 
bined with an adjustable camera, makes the latter method easy. 


However you choose to shoot, you’ll want to remember that the back- 
ground is important. It needs to be one of two things—either a natural 
setting which will help tell the story or a plain one against which baby 
will stand out without competition from distracting objects. 


Light walls of a kitchen, bathroom, or nursery can be a big help since 
they provide natural reflectors for whatever type of light you are using. 


For a chuckle-producing picture story to grace the family album, com- 
plete with appropriate spoofing captions, remember that you need a whole 
series of pictures. You can’t have too many. You won’t want to part with 
@ one, because even though there is similarity, each will be ‘precious. Plan 
your shooting for a happy time in baby’s day—and plan to be ready to 
shoot any time the mood and situation happens to be right unexpectedly. 


You'll smile at pictures of other babies, but never like you will at 
those of your own. 


how to take 


good Daby pictures 
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By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


With the cost of living having marched to new heights despite the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics predictions of “stability,” some surprising facts 
abcut comparative living expenses have been developed by a wage-and- 
prices expert for this department. 


The facts are, living costs are not necessarily smaller in.small cities 
than big towns, are not cheaper in the South, and are not lower in low- 
pay areas. Nor can you depend on a particular area as “cheaper to live 
in.” Changes in living costs, as in the once-cheap Pacific Northwest, 
move swiftly these days. 


In the chart with this article, you'll find estimated annual living 
costs for a wage-earner family in various cities. The costs listed in this 
chart bring up to date the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ famous “modest 
but adequate” budget for a family of husband, wife, and two children 
under 15. When they said “modest” they weren’t fooling. This budget 
allows the husband one heavy wool suit every three years, the wife a 
heavy wool coat every four years, and the whole family three phone 
calls a week. 


This chart shows that living costs in big cities such as New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit, are no higher and are sometimes even 
lower than in smaller cities such as Portland, Ore., Seattle, Houston, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee and Minneapolis. It also shows the surprisingly high 
living costs in the South. In fact, a University of Pittsburgh economics 
professor, John F. Henderson, has.pointed out that there is no relation 
between earnings and the cost of living in any given city. 


For example, it costs about as much to live in Atlanta as in Detroit, 
Los Angeles and Chicago. But average industrial wages in Atlanta are 
26 to 34 percent less than in the other three highly-unionized cities. 
Similarly, living costs in Memphis and Richmond, Va., which are not 
shown in this chart but run close to those in Atlanta, according to pre- 
vious surveys, are higher than in New York and a number of other cities 
in the North and West. a 


New Orleans, Scranton Are Low 


There are exceptions. New Orleans, one of the lowest-pay towns 
in the country, and depressed Scranton, Pa., are among the lowest-cost 
cities in the country. San Francisco has the highest average industrial 
wage next to Detroit, but is also now the most expensive city on the list. 
Its fast increase in costs in the past five years has now made it even 
costlier than Washington, D.C., which previously held the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the most expensive city. 


A survey some years ago by the New York State Department of Labor 
also found that variations in living costs between big cities, and small 
Cities and villages,.is not as great as is popularly supposed. 


The widespread notion that the South is a comparatively cheap 
Place to live hasn’t been true since before World War II. The Bureau 
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Prices High in Many Areas Despite Low Wages 


of Labor Statistics has pointed out that during the War prices went up 
most in the South and in the West Coast where war activity was great. 


These facts also do much to shatter the idea that high wages raise 
living costs The 1955-’56 BLS report showed the average typist in At- 
lant earning $47 a week, and an auto mechanic $1.57 an hour. Figures 
for a typist in Chicago were $55.50 and an auto mechanic $2.48 an hour. 
However, Chicago: living costs were even a little less than in Atlanta. 
Numerous other examples confirm this situation. 


Except for housing, most retail prices in most cities run about the 
same, especially food. 

And the price of food threatens to become this year’s cost-of-living 
problem. According to a recent study, a moderate-income family spends 
almost a third of its entire income on food alone. This summer, with 
pork production low, meat prices are scheduled to go up sharply. Here’s 
how the average family has been spending its foed dollar. 

Meat, fish and poultry, 28 cents; dairy products and eggs, 20; fruit 
and vegetables, 14; cereals and baked goods, 12; canned foods, 9; bever- 
ages (coffee, tea, soft drinks), 7; sweets and sugar, 5; fats, shortenings 
and baking supplies, 2; miscellaneous, 3. 

You'll have one help in battling rising food prices, especially of 
meat. Eggs and poultry will be at their lowest prices in years this spring. 





Living Costs in Various Cities for Family of 4 


“Modest but adequate” budget of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Budget Cost, Increase Relative 











City Population Dec., 1956 Since ‘51  Cost* 
ics Sse le ye 470,000 $4,462 3.4% 104 
EE 6h 654 sed-as Sava 970,000 4,550 1.9 106 
Ee Sree 805,000 4,516 V1 105 
RS a ear Pt 3,760,000 4,457 — 6.5 104 
SIO s.. :610.9 6.00 + -» 525,000 4,494 6.8 105 
NDS, &-n05-0'.00-s 4.000% 935,000 4,370 6.5 102 
a re 2,025,000 4,476 6.7 105 
Houston, Texas ......... 690,000 * 4,489 4.3 105 
Kansas City, Mo......... 490,000 4,206 6.2 99 
Los Angeles ............. 2,175,000 4,578 6.2 107 
IR ones. aro58 o00le ts: 690,000 4,576 4.3 107 
MEGA MOUE ....c0sscccece 540,000 4,415 6.1 103 
New York City .......... 8,050,000 4,263 4.4 100 
Philadelphia ............ 2,140,000 4,310 §.7 - 101 
cr precy 680,000 4,417 5.1 103 
Portland, Ore. ........... 400,000 4,394 5.8 103 
St. Louis, Mo. ........... 870,000 4,388 6.7 103 
San Francisco .......... 790.000 4,702 10.3 110 
SOTANOOE, PS. cae ss 120,060 4,122 3.0 97 
Seattle .. oe 555,000 4515 _. 55 106 
Washington, D.C. ....... 860,000 4,588 3.0 107 
* New York City equals 100 
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Moved by Kansans Brotherhood 
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To the Editor: 

The letter by N. O. Stevens in the March issue of The Record, about 
brotherhood in a Kansas town moved me deeply. He told of a recent incident 
in Lawrence, Kansas, where Christian people quietly raised funds to build a 
synagogue so that the Jewish people, the only religious group in Lawrence 
with no church of their own, would no longer be deprived of a place to worship. 


I lived in Lawrence for two years, from 1940 to 1942, while attending 
Kansas University and I recall the void in the absence of any kind of Jewish 
community life. After reading Brother Stevens’ letter, I immediately mailed 
a check for $5 to the University of Kansas as a contribution to the Jewish 
Community Center. 

But I just couldn’t forget about the matter even at this point. Brother 
Stevens statement that this was brotherhood not of words but of action is 
correct. However, the actions of this group of Christians in getting together 
to build a synagogue for the Jews who had lived in Lawrence for several 
generations and had nonetheless never built a house of worship themselves, 
brought to my mind an anti-Semitic statement by Russia’s No. 1 Communist, 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

He said in an interview last Fall with a Canadian Communist leader, pub- 
lished in the February “Jewish Life,” that among the things he (Khrushchev) 
didn’t like about the Jews was that whenever they got together—up sprang 
& synagogue. 

The good Jews of Lawrence didn’t build a synagogue. A bunch of Chris- 
tians got together and did it. A sardonic twist. 

There is, I think, a deep vein of tolerance in the character of American 
people that is often obscured by our sensation-minded press. Let one racist 
burn a cross or throw a stone in Lawrence and this action would feed the 
American press news columns from coast to coast. But when a group of Chris- 
tians get together there and build a synagogue for their Jewish neighbors, 
the story is unpublished, to be found by accident in the letters to the editor 
column of a union publication. 

Let this story of brotherhood in a small Kansas town ring out as an af- 
firmation of the best in the American character—the spirit of tolerance and 
justice, of fair play and sportsmanship. 

RALPH KESSLER, . 
New York Newspaper Guild, 
New York, N. Y. 


Differs with Paley: Sees Depression Due 


| 


To the Editor: 

I wish to compliment you for the article on the filter tip cigarette “hoax 
by Roy Norr in the Record of March 3, I agree fully. 

However, I do not agree with Jack Paley’s article on “How To Avoid a 
Depression”-in the same edition. Mr. Paley fails to face up to the facts. He 
knows that a depression is in the future and that the start is upon us right 
now; that nearly all buying is on credit and that such buying right now will 
only add pain to the victims of depression. 

He should know that at the close of the war we had something like 27 mil- 
lion cars on our public highways and that in the past 10 years we have increased 
that number to 70 million with some 20 million hitting the junk pile. This is 
a saturation point, so it is impossible to sell cars in the next ten years as were 
sold in the 1946-56 period. All we can do is replace the cars that,are junked. 
This holds good in other lines of industry, so we are sure to have a depression. 

Another thing is automation. Production is too great all the way down 
the line, including farming. I live within two miles of a government owned 
grain storage setup that covers acres with metal grain bins. 

Another thing is the terrible profit and sales cost that the consumer has 
to pay. The high cost of advertising is an item that cannot continue. High 
profit is injust; here is an illustration: take the man who came to New York 
City in 1948, all but broke, and started selling the Necchi sewing machine, a 
foreign make, and within four years had gypped the public out of enough profit 

ethat he gave away $250,000 to some charitable outfit. 

Mr. Paley should know that such business cannot continue, and that there 
will be a depression. 


A. 8. AVERY 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Article on Cigarets ‘Struck a Chord’ 


To the Editor: 
Your article on filter tip cigarets in your March 8rd issue has struck a 
responsive chord with me and I congratulate you on it. 


H. A. SEIFFERT, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








Religious Leaders Call 
For Decent Pay Scales 


Payment of equitable wages and the eradication of exploitation of 
workers have always been primary concerns of religious leaders, regard- 
less of creed. ’ 


In enunciating his famous encyclical on labor 65 years ago, Pope 
Leo XII declared: “As a rule workmen and employers should be free 
to... agree as to wages; nevertheless, there is a dictate of nature more 
ancient than any agreement ... that the remuneration should be enough 
to support the wage earner in reasonable and frugal comfort.” 


Similarly condemning the injustice of substandard wages, the Gen- 
eral Board of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United 
States has called for “a minimum standard of living .. . sufficient to 
permit care of the health of all and for suitable protection of the weaker 
members of society.” 


Long a champion of the moral right of all to a living wage, the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis has condemned employers who 
fail to “pay their employes a living wage,” or who “try to establish them- 
selves economically by beating down the living standard of their employes.” 
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REACH FOR THE SKY—x*x* 


The well-known competence of British movie-makers with 
verbal economy was almost carried to an extreme in this film 
about the Island’s most famous flier, Douglas Bader. The pace 
of the story matches the speed of a modern-day jet plane, 
and at times the viewer feels the film editor was holding his 
breath as he clipped and pasted the scenes together. Great 
hunks of Bader’s life and experience are merely suggested in 
a line or two of dialogue. But this is well done, and what re- 
sults is a film of pure action from start to finish. 














The story of Bader, played by Kenneth More, is the story 
of @ man whose courage is reminiscent of the British during 
the historic Battle of Britain of World War II. A born flier, 
he loses both legs and almost dies in a plane crash. But 
this man, to whom all of life is a challenge to be met and 
overcome, fights his way back. He learns to get around on 
two artificial legs, woos and wins a lovely lass, and becomes 
a legendary fighter pilot. 


The struggle of Bader to make his place as a flyer after 
his accident is told with great skill by the actor and his co- 
workers on the film. It is cleanly told, and gever descends 
to the level of slosh or morbidity. The sequences showing the 
war in the air are likewise skillful and business-like. All in 
all, the Rank Organization has produced a thoroughly enter- 
taining film in Reach for the Sky. 

















—ROBERT DOBBS 








“HEAVEN KNOWS, MR. ALLISON’ —x*x% 


John Huston again displays his artistry as a director in 
his latest film, “Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison”. Mr. Huston has 
created a fine and touching story from the Charles Shaw 
novel. 


The gentle and beautiful South Sea island setting creates 

a perfect background for this delicate story, which is well 
counterpointed by the stark realism Of WAP. gy: semen 

Robert Mitchum is the coarse, rough- | : 
and-ready Marine whose only religion is ® 
the Corps. Deborah is the shy, sweet 
Roman Catholic nun who is warmly human 
without ever compromising a deep devo- 
tion to her religious vows. These two com- 
pletely different people are the sole cast- 
aways on an atoll which has been tem- © 
porarily by-passed by the Japanese. Their 
— suffering and peril draw them ;,— arr 
close together in a bond of understanding p,) 
and mutual respect. The marine’s deep at Se 
concern for the nun’s safety forces his innate sensitivity and 
consideration to reveal itself. The nun’s gentle but firm re- 
jection of his offer of love is tactful and believable. 


Robert Mitchum turns in one of the finest performances 
of his career. Deborah Kerr is an outstanding actress and 
her performance is in keeping with past successes on the 
stage and screen. 


Thanks to a skilled cast and director, the touchy subject 
matter of this film has been handled in a manner so as not 
to offend even the most devout. 































—MARIE EVANGELISTA 





RECORD MOVIE RATING 
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Scientists See 


By MAX STEINBOCK 
















In many, many Hollywood war movies, 
here comes a scene when the tough, grizzled 
ine sergeant rallies his faltering platoon 
» the attack by growling at them: “Come on, 
mu guys. Nobody lives forever!” 


But if scientists are correct, there may come 
day within the foreseeable future when people 
ll, barring accidents, live forever. And pre- 
mably then Hollywood will have to put dif- 
trent words in the mouth of its tough Marine 
ergeant. 

How close are we to achieving the age-old 
foal of immortality? Scientists generally don’t 
like to commit themselves in advance, but one 
outstanding one, Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry at Yale University’s 
Bhool of Medicine, has said, “Some day men 
ind women will—except for murders, suicides 
ind accidents—-stop dying.” 


The statistics support Dr. Kubie’s predic- 
tion. In 1900, the average child born in the U. S. 
had a life expectancy of 47 years. Today, a new- 
born child’s life expectancy is 70 years for males, 
™ for females. Progress in the war against 
disease since the turn of the century has added 
mm average of four years each decade to life 
tzpectancy at birth. 

Not only life expectancy figures but also 
tatistics on the death rate add substance to 
the forecast ‘of immortality. Says the Health 
Information Foundation, “During the past 50 
years we have developed such remarkable con- 
ttol over communicable diseases that they have 
been virtually eliminated as leading causes of 


death.” . 
Infectious Diseases Lessen 


The three leading causes of death in 1900 
Were pneumonia-influenza, tuberculosis and 
diarrhea and other gastrointestinal conditions. 
The death rate from pneumonia and influenza 
has gone down 86%, from tuberculosis more 
than 94%, and from gastrointestinal disorders 
%%. Diphtheria, the No. 10 killer in 1900, has 
Practically disappeared as a cause of death in 
the U. S., as has bronchitis, which was No. 9 at 


the beginning of the century. 
Medicine today is concentrating on the non- 
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communicable diseases. This is not to say that 
there is not important work still to be done on 
infectious diseases—the recent victory over 
polio proves that there are still great strides 
to be made in this field, and many leading 
scientists will continue to devote their efforts 
to wiping out the last vestiges of communicable 
diseases. But a look at the mortality tables 
shows that as these diseases have been displaced 
as leading causes of death, their places have 
been taken by the degenerative diseases: heart 
disease, cancer, high blood pressure, arterio- 
sclerosis, cerebral hemorrhage, etc. 


The increase in the death rate from these 
non-communicable diseases is a result of several 
factors: not only have the communicable dis- 
eases dropped in rank as killers, but more peo- 
ple are living to an age when they are suscepti- 


“ble to the degenerative diseases. In 1955, there 


were 1,531,000 deaths in the U. S. Of these 811,- 

000—more than half the total—died of heart 

and circulatory diseases. An addition 244,000 

died of cancer. Thus more than two-thirds of 

all deaths were due to these two disease cate— 
gories—yet leaders in both medical specialties 

predict that the next decade may see them 

brought under control. 


Cures for Heart Disease, Cancer? 


Dr. Paul Dudley White, internationally 
known heart specialist, predicts that within five 
years physicians will be able to point to a “likely 
candidate” for a heart attack and tell him how 
to prevent it. Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoads, sci- 
entifi¢ director of the Memorial Center for 
Cancer and Allied Diseases in New York City, 
declares that substantial progress towards the 
control of cancer is only a matter of time. 


What is the secret of longevity? The answer 
has been sought ever since man’s earliest days 
on this planet. In addition to the never-ending 
war against disease, new avenues are being 
opened for research. The study of old age itself 
has developed into a whole new science, called 
gerontology, and its medical aspects have de- 
veloped into a new specialty, called geriatrics. 


Scientists and researchers engaged in these 
fields have a vastly greater number of people 
to study than in years gone by. In 1900, only 
about four percent of the people in the U. S. 
were 65 or older; by 1955, the figure had risen 
to 81%4 percent. The number of people aged 65 
or over increased from about 3 million in 1900 
to over 14 million in 1955—and their life ex- 


con we LIVE 
FOREVER ? 


Javier Pereira, who claims to be 167, 
may be outlived by humans of the 
future, 





Immortality as Hope for the Future 


pectancy has gone up too, from less than 12 
years in 1900 to nearly 15 years today. 


Even the outward appearance of old age is 
under attack today, as science develops new 
knowledge of the effects of diet, hormones and 
vitamins on the aged. And substantial researeh 
is being done on those who live to very great 
ages. 


Centenarians occur in every country— 
though it has been pointed out that there seem 
to be more of them in countries where birth 
records are poor or non-existent. Bulgaria, for 
instance, claims that its yoghurt (cultured milk) 
and healthful climate are responsible for the 
great number of Bulgarians who allegedly are 
100 or over. The Soviet Union is studying its 
oldsters, especially in the Caucasus, where there 
seem to be an exceptionally large number of 
them. One Makhmut Avaisov, of Soviet Azer- 
baijan, is supposed to be 148 years old but, still 
strong enough to put in a full day’s work down 
on the collective farm. 


Here in the Western Hemisphere, Colombia 
claims the championship with Javier Pereira, 
a little Indian who weighs 75 pounds, is four 
feet, four inches tall, and is said to be 167 years 
old. New York physicians, who examined him 
during his visit there last fall, said he might 
actually be 150 years old, perhaps even more. 
Unfortunately, Pereira himself is illiterate and 
there are no records to substantiate his age. 


One of the most amazing things discovered 
in studies of the very old is that the process 
of aging seems to come to a stop for them. A 
group of researchers at N. Y. Medical College 
recently issued these findings: “Somewhere be- 
tween 60 and 75, certain chemical and physical 
processes of the body begin to reverse them- 
selves. Dangerous degeneration of heart and 
blood vessels actually lessens in this period. 
After this threshold age, people tend to grow 
younger and healthier.” 


New Problems With Immortality 


The goal of greatly increasing man’s life 
span—while enabling him to retain his health, 
strength and the use of his faculties—is a chal- 
lenging one. If it is ever met for an appreciable 
number of people, instead of the tiny fraction 


who now live to a great age, mankind may be 
faced with new and grave problems: shortages 
of food and raw materials, even extinction 
through sheer overpopulation. But by then man 
will probably have conquered space and his 
new-found longevity will merely be another 
weapon in the conquest of new worlds. 
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By JANE GOODSELL 


A. least once a year every mother is faced with the grim fact that her 
child needs a new wardrobe. 


The blue reefer coat, that last year looked like a hand-me-down from 
Captain Hornblower, has now assumed the proportions of a pea jacket. 
Other garments, bought with the idea that your child would grow into 
them, look just as dinky. 

After an accusing glare at your child for having grown too fast, you 
face the fact that a shopping expedition is inevitable. 

You broach the plan to your child, trying to make it sound attractive 
by bearing down heavily on the prospect of lunch in a restaurant. Your 
offspring has other ideas of how she’d like to spend the day, and you 
have to throw in the promise of a strawberry sundae to persuade her to 
go along. 

The two of you set forth, you looking 
determinedly cheerful and your child look- 
ing like an orphan in her outgrown cloth- 
es and hangdog expression. 


It is soon obvious that you and she have 
very different ideas on apparel. Whereas 
your tastes run to good materials and 
standard styles, hers lean toward colored 
underwear with lace trimming and tee 
shirts decorated with comic strip charact- 
ers. You hastily buy four white under- 


c shirts and one Captain Midnight tee shirt, 
p= and proceed to the coat racks. 
entice 

oc aneeee You hold up a little box-cut tweed for 
your child to try on. Casting a scornful 
eye on it, she points instead to a bright 
pink coat with heavy embroidery and 


touches of black velvet. Hoping that her 
better judgment will prevail, you let her 


Shopping With Mama 


slip into it. She thinks it looks just beauti- 
ful. Your efforts to persuade her to take 
it off only makes her clutch it more tightly 
around her. 

At last she reluctantly consents to try 
the tweed coat. The sales girl buttons her 
into in, making admiring remarks about 
the quality of the fabric. You agree that 
it looks smart and sturdy, but your daugh- 
ter unbuttons it with the announcement 
that it scratches. 

You explain that it couldn’t possibly 
scratch, but this only makes her stand her 
ground more firmly. In fact, she is soon 
standing her ground so firmly and loudly 
that you bundle her quickly into her old 
coat and depart. 

After lunch, during which you achieve 
a sort of armed truce, you start out again. 
You visit three more stores, outfitting her 
with needed shoes and school dresses. You 
still haven’t found a coat, and your daugh- 
ter is pulling on your hand and urging 
that you go home now. 

You glance at the other mothers and children in the shop, all of whom 
look disgustingly cheerful. Your child has a white line of exhaustion 
around her lips, and she is repeating in a thin singsong chant that she 
wants to go home. The cadence is broken now and then by a demand for 
s doll or a pogo stick. 

You feel rather than hear the whispered comments: “Terribly spoiled 
child ... has no control over her ... needs some good discipline.” 

You’re torn between a desire to spank your own child and to stick a 
pin in one of the other children standing so patiently by their mothers. 

Instead you lean down to whisper in your child’s ear that, if she’ll just 
try on a few more coats, you'll take her right home. So you take the next 
coat she tries on because both of you are too tired to find anything wrong 
with it. 

On the way home you think comfortably of the aspirin in the bath- 
room closet, and your daughter falls asleep in the car. 










































—Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
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Sardine Stuffed Eggs, for Lent 
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: Certainly the diet restrictions during Lent on certain days ¢ 
= must be good for one’s constitution; a change is as good as a 
rest. But there comes a time when fish, fish, fish, almost sends 
the family on strike. Apart from the limited selection, perhaps we 
get tired of fish because we’re accustomed to a regular meat diet 
and never feel entirely filled by a seemingly lighter entree. Try | 
sardines in your favorite main course recipes because they really | 
' stick to the ribs and contain more high protein ounce for ounce | 
than a sirloin steak. 


Here’s a delicious recipe that can play many roles either for 
lunch, dinner, or Sunday brunch. Try it during Lent and you'll | 
find it a regular feature in your year-round menu planning. 


SARDINE STUFFED EGGS 
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4 eggs, hard-cooked Pinch pepper 
= 1 can sardines, Few grains cayenne 
g (3% or 4 oz.), drained 14 teaspoon prepared mustard : 
* 3 tablespoons melted butter 1% cups medium thick white sauce 
* 2 tablespoons mayonnaise 1 tablespoon minced parsley 
~ VY teaspoon salt 2 slices hot toast, cut in points 


S Halve eggs and remove yolks. Mash yolks, sardines, butter and season- 
: ings until thoroughly mixed. Refill whites with mixture, rounding top 
= nicely. Place filled eggs in baking dish and top with white sauce. Heat in 
slow oven (325° F.) 10-15 minutes. Sprinkle with parsley and garnish 
with toast points to serve. Makes 4 servings. 


SO ITT 


This Crochet Pattern Free! 











a WOVEN LUNCHEON MATS.—Informal entertaining calls for 
= casual-looking table settings creating gay, relaxed atmosphere. 
2 These cheerfully-colored place mats in heavily textured rug yarn 
© are just what the hostess ordered for pleasant dining. First, the 
* yarn is crocheted into a mesh design and the pattern is then com- 
« pleted by working a weaving stitch through the spaces. Strands 
~ of fringe are knotted together across the short ends of each mat. 
4 Full instructions for making a set of WOVEN LUNCHEON MATS 
: may be obtained by writing to the Needlework Department of The 
= Record, 132 West 43rd St., New York City 36, N. Y. Please enclose 
* a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your request for Leaflet 
* No. 115.11. 
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Automatic Matchmaker 
LUBECK, West Germany (PAI)—Now automation 
threatens to outdate Cupid. A slot-machine outside a 
shop here offers girls a descriptive list of would-be 
husbands for two marks. The girls pick their dream 
man from the list, then obtain his name and address 
for two additional marks. 


= 


Revenge Is Sweet 


In a crowded theater a woman brushed past a man 
about to take a seat. Before he recovered his balance 
the woman and her husband had taken the only two 
seats available in that part of the movie house. 

“Sorry,” said the husband, “we just beat you.” 

“That’s O.K.,” said the man who had been pushed 
out. “I hope you and your mother enjoy the show.” 








On Company Time 


NEW LISKEARD, Ontario— Management execu- 
tives of the Ontario Northland Railway decided there 
wasn’t a thing they could do about their discovery 
that locomotive engineers were picking up sizeable 
hunks of extra money and doing it on company time. 
The extra money drops into the engineers’ pockets 
every time a locomotive hits a wolf. The Canadian 
Government hands over a $25 bounty for every wolf 
killed, and some engineers have killed three of the 
beasts on a single trip. 
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Heel Without a Soul 


WINCHESTER, Va.—Members of the United Rub- 
ber Workers AFL-CIO, entering the 10th month of 
their strike against the O’Sullivan Rubber Co., were 
willing to ‘make one concession to their employer. 
The company’s slogan, “America’s No. 1 Heel,” is the 
most appropriate in all U.S. business, the strikers de- 
clared. However,*the temptation to improve on the 
slogan was too much for the strikers to resist. Among 
their variations on the theme have been: “O’Sullivan 
—The Sole Company Without A Soul” and, even 
more , bungently, “O’Sullivan—The Heel Without A 


Soul. 
Long Trip 
A doctor asked a woman patient her age. 
“I never tell anyone my age,” she answered coyly. 
“But as a matter of fact, I’ve just reached 21.” ' 
“Indeed,” said the doctor, “and what detained you?” 


Work or Loaf? 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Evening Star carried on 
succeeding pages two slightly conflicting viewpoints 
on the value of labor to longevity. The first item, from 
Johannesburg, South Africa, reported that Mrs. Agnes 
Aitchison celebrated her 101st birthday and attributed 
her long life to hard toil. The second item, this from 
Orington, England, reported that Miss Emily Haydon 
had marked her 100th birthday and gave this recipe 
for anyone wishing to live as long as she has: “Never 
do a day’s work in your life—I haven’t!” 






















Long-Distance Call 

Smith was sitting down to breakfast one morning 
when he was astounded to see an announcement of 
his death in the newspaper. 

He rushed to the phone at once to call up his boss. 

“Hello,” he shouted. “Did you see the announce- 
ment of my death in the newspaper?” 

“Yes,” the poss replied, “Where are you calling 
from?” ¢ 





2 Minutes for Lunch 

NEW YORK CITY—Employers who've never been 
happy about their workers“enjoying a full hour for 
lunch looked longingly at the National Research & 
Development Corporation’s newest product. The Cor- 
poration announced that it had perfected “A ready- 
to-eat meal in a tube.” How does it work? According 
to s magazine report: “You only uncap the tube, 
squeeze the contents into your-mouth (there are sev- 
eral flavors like bologna, Worcestershire, black walnut) 
and you have consumed the body’s daily requirement 
of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, minerals and vita- 
mins.” 





Follow the Leader 
Addressing the class the professor explained: “The 
slightest degree of error in this experiment and we 
all are liable to be blown through ‘the roof. Now 
kindly come a little closer so that you can follow 
me better.” 





























EYES SOUTH: Evidently they 
rolled the sand and ocean away 
for this shot, but the palm trees 
in the background help locate 
charming Bonnie Harry as not 
too far from the Atlantic at 
Miami Beach, Florida. 
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Coovrighted - Labor Features 











ie WHAT 
: WANTS ACROSS 
MEN WHO TAKE | 1. 04. pictured labor 
ENOUGH INTEREST | otis’. sictname. 


9. Very small amount, 
10, To be (verb). 
11.A marsh, 

13. Pronoun. 

14. He is @ strong 

righte defender. ~ 

16, Slow moving creature. 
17. Not off. 

18. Northern state (abbr. ). 
19. Hand tool. 
20. Preposition. 
21. Male title (abbr. ). 
23. Quiet! 


25. He attended ochool 


at Univ. of Penneyivaaia 2g 


26. Run after. 
28. Commercial press dis- 


play. 
29. He ie President of the 
AFL-CIO, 
0. Either. , 
31. Contcal reef, 
33. Lend measure. 


35. & 36. Me wae formerty ; 
of the \ 


"C10 (both abbe. ). 


4 pown 
1. Freit liquid. 
2. Mothar (colleq. }. 
3. Fairy-like. 
4. Carbon monouide. 
5. Make amends. 
6. Sun god, 
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1. Give ground. 22. Fire o weapons. 
9. Mot out. 23. Cat, 
12. Overhead railroad. 24, Forced laborers (Feudal) 
13. Mis father wae pay- 26. Copper (symbol). 
master with U.S. 27. In order that.. 
15. Voice (Lat. ). 29. That is. 
19. Very dry. 31. Polarised current. 
20. Exclamatica. 32. Possessive proacus. 


31. Breake suddenly. 


4. Regarding (abbr. }. 
. 
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On March 8, Pres. Max Greenberg presented the RWDSU case for extension of minimum 
Senator wage protection to millions of workers not now c overed by the federal law. Presiding at the hear- 
ing that day was Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, the distinguished liberal Democrat who is one 
of labor’s best friends in the Senate. Sen. Morse made a number of significant comments on 
Pres. Greenberg’s statement and on the problem of minimum wage coverage as he sees it. The 
following comments have been extracted from the transcript of the Senate Labor Relations 


Wayne Subcommittee’s proceedings: 
2 


Il approach the whole matter of minimum wages from the thesis that it is a moral duty of governs 
ment to prevent employers from exercising an exploiting advantage upon fellow human beings, to preven§ 
exploitation by the strong over the weak in all the brackets of our economy. Minimum wage legislatiorz 
must seek to stamp out the immoral conduct of selfish groups who would exploit the weak if the governs 
ment permitted them to do so. 

Sometimes I wonder if we have reached the point in the legislative processes of this country whe 
one who tries to bring the Congress back to moral issues is considered a little bit queer. And yet all thé 
great pieces of social legislation in all of our history were motivated by moral objectives, revolving 


y k uy te around this primary duty of government to protect its people under the general welfare clause of thé 
ped $ li @ Constitution. 


Skilled and Unskilled Need Decent Wage 


You have made the point, Mr. Greenberg, that retail employees are more skilled than their eme 
ployers like to say and that therefore they are entitled to decent minimum wages. But let’s assume thé} 
employers are right and their employees are very unskilled. Does that give the employers the right t@ 
exploit them by paying less than a wage of health and decency? 
One of the great labor problems in this country is that we haven’t provided people with thé 
- economic income so that they could improve their skills. There is a direct relationship between thé 
income a person gets and his opportunity to improve his skills. One of the reasons I am such an arden 
advocate of a higher minimum wage and broader coverage is that through such legislation, with thé 
passage of a little time, we will be improving the skills of people. 





Part-Time Employees and the Law 


It is argued by employers that part-time employees work to supplement family income or they 
work to help pay their way through school or they work for a variety of other purposes—and therefo 
don’t need to be covered by the minimum wage law. To put it bluntly, in considering minimum wage legis 
lation, is it any business of the employer or anyone else what purpose the employee uses his money. for 
after he earns it? 

There is only one question facing us: what is the fair and decent wage that the government ought 
to require to be paid to all workers for the services they perform? And let us leave it to the worker 
determine what he wants to do with his money. It just doesn’t happen to be any of the employer’s busi« 
ness. I cannot ever countenance the principle that an employee ought to get less than the minimum 
wage for the work he performs just because he is working part time. | 


High Wages Bolster Whole Economy 


In the long run, it’s better for the economy of the country if business that can’t afford to pay 
wage of health and decency go out of business, because, as you hold down a large segment of our peopl¢ 
to a substandard wage, you do a great deal of damage to employees in the so-called upper wage bracke 

What we’re dealing with here is the great supply of fuel for our capitalistic free enterprise systemy, 
What is it? The purchasing power of consumers. Your free enterprise system would collapse if you didn® 
have a broad and deep base of purchasing power. And you don’t help ring the cash registers by low 
wages. It is only with high wages, high purchasing- power, that consumers can buy the goods manufac# 
tured in our plants and our factories. 





